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by George Sullivan 

The Little Calumet River has been the subject of 
much discussion and little action for many years, 
Neglect and abuse has left the Little Calumet 
dangerous to be near. Especially if you're in your 
home. : 

When the last major flood occurred on the Little 
Calumet, there were only a few homes in the flood 
plain, but the latest aerial photos by the Indiana 
Department of Natural Resources show about 6,000 
homes now in the flood plain area. 

There is a lot at stake in terms of lives and 
property. ; : 

A study of the flooding potential of the Little 
Calumet River was completed and a report was 
published in June 1965. The report provides the 
necessary flood hazard information to acquaint the 
public with the flooding potential, provides data for 
regulation and effective planning for reducing flood 
damages, and provides the tools required for coor- 
dinated planning by the several communities that are 
affected by flooding. 

Development Varies ~ 

A comprehensive report was presented for con- 
sideration by state and local agencies, and private 
interests for planning the use and regulation of the 
flood plain. In 1972, development in the flood plain 
along the Little Calumet River varies from un- 
~ developed areas to residential areas. 


he flood p 
; - ee pO GY East of Ga 
is generally developed for agriculture, 
The Little Calumet River is subject to floods as a 
result of heavy runoffs from its tributaries, prin- 
ipally Hart Ditch and Thorn Creek, Snow melts over 
the basin in the spring causing the stream to rise, and 
the flat low-lying portions of the Little Calumet River 
valley are flooded several days or, in some instances, 
even weeks, ‘ 
Prolonged flood duration is also caused by 
~ inadequate channel capacity which forces a large 
_ part of the floodwater into temporary storage. 
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AN UNIDENTIFIED RESIOENT PLACING SANDBAGS IN ORDER TO 
PROTECT HIS HOME FROM THE 1957 FLOOD. 
‘ PHOTO COURTESY HAMMOND TIMES 
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Major floods occurred in March 1908, March 1944, 
October 1954, and July 1957, Lesser floods have oc- 
curred on 68 other instances since 1907 or on the 
average about one flood every 10 months. These 
floods have caused extensive damage to agriculture, 
commercial and manufacturing properties, public 
buildings and utilities, railroads, streets and high- 
ways as well as residential property. In addition, a 
health hazard exists during floods in areas where 
contamination of wells is possible from flooded in- 
dividual. household sewage disposal systems, 


flooding in the basin, is not great since flood waters 
do not rise rapidly. However, some of the spoil banks 
along the river give a false sense of security, due to 
inadequate cross-section and side slopes. A large 
spoil bank failure could catch many people off guard 
and prove disastrous, 
Planning Needed 

A study of past flood events gives an indication of 
the probability of occurrence of future floods. 

Various detailed studies have been made for 
streams in the Little Calumet River basin. As a result 
of these studies, a realistic criteria has been 
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A Teacher 
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Reflects 


on the Strike 


Editors note The author of this 
piece teaches English to Seventh 
graders at Froebel and has been 
active in the cause of the 
teacher's union. 


We won the strike, we tell 
ourselves. We union teachers of 
Local #4. We kept class sizes 
down to the present size, but that 
is really too large. No teacher's 
will be fired for economic reasons 
they say, and they also say the 
present programs and courses 
will not be cut. But there is no 
guarantee how long this will last. 
Indeed, the school board, who 
stayed out of the negotiations, 
and let Superintendant MCAn- 
drew and his administrators do 
all that this time, has not even 
signed the contract yet at this 
writing, three days after the 
strike has ended. We struck for 
twenty two days, payless, of 
course, a hard thing in this time 
of eredit cards and_ inflation. 
Teacher read the ad and watch 
the commercials, and consume 
away along with the rest of the 
Afro-Ethno-Wasp stung market. 
Maybe the credit cards and the 
inflation and the panicky striving 
for security is the main reason 
about 150 strike-breakers maybe 
up to 50 towards the end of the 
strike, went to such pains to ‘sign 
in’ for their daily pay doing 
nothing but ‘‘signing in. And 
maybe the expensive style T.V. - 
expressway - credit card living is 
why the Steel Unions have 
become so apathetic, and gave 


_ no real support at all to the 


teachers. Maybe we're all up to 
our necks in monthly bills, and 
the company store has us where 
we are afraid to act and even 
speak. 

Surely, 22 days worth of pay is 
enough to lose, and we have to 
make it through the summer. 


So I guess it should be easy to 
understand why 407 teachers 
voted to accept the meager 
proposals, and only 400 held out 
for better terms. If only the vote 
had been the next morning in- 
stead of Sunday afternoon, some 
of us said. But what happened, 
happened. 


We did hold our ground, 


temporarily. But the money will 
likely run out too soon again 
because we did not turn the ad- 
ministration around on priorities. 
They show every intention of 
keeping the new “innovative” 
district concept which costs 


Coke Oven 


about $500,000 a year for extra 
paper work administrators, part 
of the new “business executive 
look” of School City of Gary. 
They can’t let their expensive 
computers and data-processing 
go. How helpful these are to the 
children of Gary can be readily 
seen when you figure that 
Froebel school marks were 
turned in for the computers over 
a month ago, and the students 
still had not received their report 
cards. Now remember the loyal 
computer staff were getting paid, 


cont page 2 


Resolution 


Upheld by Court 


On Dec. 15, 1970 over 300 people 
jammed the Gary city council 
chambers to encourage’ the 
council to pass a_ resolution 
placing over 1,000 coke ovens at 
United States Steel Gary Works 
under the jurisdiction of the city’s 
air pollution ordinance. 

Evidence was presented by the 
Citizen’s Action to Reverse 
Pollution (CARP), the then 
newly-formed Calumet Com- 
munity Congress, and the Gary 
Health Department. 

They represented thousands of 
people interested in breathing 
clean air at some point in the 
future. 

In a rare display of unanimity, 
the council voted 9-0 for the 
resolution and USS could then be 
bound by law to install pollution 
devices. 

USS lost its latest in a series of 
attempts to over-turn this 
decision in Lake Superior Court 
this week when Judge James J. 
Richards ordered the mill to 


install pollution control devices 
on all its coke batteries by July 1, 
1977, 

Richards’ ruling backed up a 
decision by the Gary air pollution 
appeal board last August 27, 
which had ordered USS to install 
emergency pollution devices 90 
days, and to have at least one 
battery completely equipped by 
July 1 this year. 

Richards did give USS an extra 
year to install pollution control 
devices on the first battery, but 
held them to the 1977 completion 
date. 

A spokesman for the Gary 
Health Department pointed out 
after Richards’ ruling that USS 
had admitted during pollution 
board hearings that it could meet 
the control and time 
requirements set up by the board. 

Several different types of 
devices are available at the 
present time. 

Only it-took a court order to get 
USS involved: 
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Increased Public Awareness 
By-product of Strike 


by Dick Hagelberg Parents, Concerned Citizens for sibility of the schoo] ad- 

Now that the Gary teachers the Opening of Gary Schools, the ministration and teachers union 
strike has concluded after 22 Federation of Community in the weeks following the set- 
school days and while many Organizations, the Calumet tlement of the strike to unite for 
people decry the destruction of Community Congress, the Metro better education. Anything less 
the educational system in Gary, Corps board, Miller Citizens will be a betrayal of the people of 
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one point of optimism should not 
be overlooked. 

Schools and learning have for 
quite some time been taken for 
granted by the public-at-large. 
People pay their taxes with the 
expectation that this is enough to 
guarantee an adequate education 
for their children. 

Even though an adequate 
education has never been ob- 
tained by the children of the poor, 
white and black alike, the 
popular notion is that the children 
have always been given the 
opportunity to learn and all they 
have to do is take it. 

The public has thus lulled itself 
into an apathy toward education. 
This apathy regarding education 
has even gone so far as to expect 
the costs of education to remain 
constant while the cost of living 
grows by leaps and bounds. 

At last people may be 
awakening from their doldrums. 
There were signs during the last 
couple weeks of the strike that 


Committee and a group of Gary. : 
parents from Glen Park. And finally .everyone knows 
While the organizations have that following a settlement to a 
taken very diverse positions, an school strike, most people settle 
actively involved citizenry is still back and say, ‘‘Thank goodness, 
thé only way to insure that the now let’s get back to the business 
school board and teachers union at hand and educate our 
work together, even though children.” 
neither group can completely This too will be a betrayal of a 
dominate the setting of responsibility which each adult, 
educational procedures. not the state or the teachers or 
Parent involvement is an the school administration holds, 
essential ingredient to a suc- to demand that they receive the 
cessful educational program, kind of education which they (the 
especially where the school citizenry) wants for their 
system is in a continual state of children. 
crisis, as in Gary. And to demand that enough 
Meanwhile the hostility and financial support is forthcoming 
tendencies to violence created by to make this kind of education 
this strike situation were enor- possible is a must. 
mous. This strike will not have been a 
Both sides, the school ad- disaster for the people of Gary if 
ministration and the teachers they can see what needs to be 
union, are duty-bound to redirect done and proceed in that direc- 
the hostility in the appropriate tion. The parents of Gary have 
direction. In a crisis situation, begun to develop an awareness 
such as this one, the community that education can no longer just 
is as worked up as can be taken for granted. 


more and more people and Fealistically every be expected. It The schools will forever be only 
organizations were taking the will be a great loss for the as good as the public demands 
stand that quality education is Children of Gary if this potential and is willing to support. It is 
indispensable, that the strike energy is not unleashed on In- time to make a break from the 


could not continue for the good of dianapolis. ne _ mediocrity of the past and create 
The history of conflict is that it schools capable of dealing with 


Variety Lounge 


all the people in Gary. 
Groups that have taken stands 
include the West Side Concerned 


is often wasted on the wrong the problems of today. 
targets. It will be the respon- Let’s get started. 


TRY US! YOU'LL LIKE US! 


Prof. Arthur Kinoy, the at- international law and has been 
torney who won Adam Clayton respyusipie for severl important 
Powell's right to retain his seat in supreme Court decisions. 
Congress, will be the featured Joining Rabinowitz will be Rev. 
speaker at the Calumet Chapter, Charles E. Doyle, former 
Indiana Civil Liberties Union's: chaplain at Indiana State Prison, 
annual spring conference, michigan City; and Edward 
Saturday, June 3. Shy Tromanhauser, co-author of “An 

“Expression — '72” will be the Eye for an Eye,” and former 
theme of the conference jnmate at the Michigan City 
scheduled for 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. at Prison. Robert L. Justice, at- 
the Downtown Holiday Inn, Gary. torney and director of a special 
The morning program includes jndiana Civil Liberties Union 
three panel discussions on project, will moderate. 
topics: Prisoners’ Rights, 4 woman attorney active in 
Women’s Rights and Youth women’s rights groups, a 
Rights. university instructor and the 

Prof. Kinoy, who has been Executive Director of Gary’s 
credited with having ‘‘one of the fiyman Relations Commission 
most creative legal minds in the wij participate in the Women’s 
country,”’ will address the lunch- Rights panel. 
eon session. Other events Ms, Renee Hanover, a founder 
planned for the day include or the Association of Women 
election of Board and officers, a Lawyers, practices law in 


FISH ON FRIDAY 


4489 Broadway Call 884-7373 
PACKAGE LIQUORS TOGO COCKTAR LOUNGE; 


A DAY FOR GROWING THINGS—LIKE YOURSELF! 


An Informational Seminar led by 
Larry Kokkelenberg, Psychotherapist 


Transactional Analysis is a simple, fun and efficient 
way to understand yourself, the games you play, how 
to avoid arguments and be more in control of your life 
and at peace with yourself and your world, 


review of state and chapter ac- 
tivities for the past year, and 


Chicago. Ms. Judith Wittner 
teaches the history and politics of 


Award to a local individual who and is engaged in a study at the 
has made an outstanding con- jy ctitute for Juvenile Research . 
tribution to civil liberties. 

Well known civil liberties 
lawyer Victor Rabinowitz will 
head the panel on Prisoners’ 
Rights. Rabinowitz has con- 
ducted an extensive practice in 
the areas of constitutional and 


HOUSE OF 
SLIPCOVERS 


Saturday, June 17 9 am. to 6 p.m. 


First Presbyterian Church, 6th & Monroe, Gary 


$20.00 Telephone 944-9569 for 
Information and Regi 
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like all the others in ad- 
ministration, and like the scabs, 
all during the strike. What work 
were they doing 

And David Staples, chief 
compliance officer, at a salary of 
$20,843 and with phone and 
clerical needs at $6,560, they 
intend to keep. His main. job, 
presumably, is to see to it that 
there are fair employment 
practices inthe companies. that 
do business with School City, 
especially the contracting and 
building companies that have 
been building additions at this 
time.of financial crisis. Well, fair 
employment practices I am very 
much for, but I doubt if David 
Staples is fairly employed at that 
price. And alf Wnion 
teachers know well that 
David Staples main job 
auring the strike was to lead the 
Gom Squad, and oven uz \ecked 
school buildings, “especially 
where the pickets were mainly 
women. 

And we did not ever begin in all 
those 22 days, to turn the minds of 
Gary people, let aione 
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POSE PRGEK BSTINATED 


Women & Prisoner Rights Theme 
of Civil Liberties Conference 


As the first woman head of: 
Gary’s HRC, Ms. Gloria Bernal 
administers a program designed 
to eliminate discrimination based 
on race, color, creéd, national 
origin and sex. Ms. Vicki Unruh, ° 
an ICLU member, will moderate 
the panel. 

Speakers on Youth Rights are: 
John D. Shullenberger, attorney 
with the Chicago Legal Aid 
Bureau; Chicago Sun-Times 
reporter Joseph Bute, Jr., a 
former draft resister who has 
written on the amnesty 
movement; Ivan Hoggs, 
president of the Black Student 
Union, Purdue University 
Calumet Campus; and -Rev, 
Charles Bayer, a youth worker in 
the Hyde Park neighborhood of 
Chicago. 

Moderator for the youth panel 
will be John Friel, former Vice- 
President, Gary Teacher’s 
Union. 


presentation of the A. B. Whitlock women at Roosevelt University Reservations for the con- 


rence may be made by writing 
e Calumet Chapter, ICLU, P.O. 


on the changing roles of men and Box 2521, Gary, Ind. 46403. 


Teacher Refiects 


Merrillville and Hobart and 
Valpo and Crown Point people, 
and all those other Suburban and 
neat town people who make the 
good money off the mills (Yes, 
directly and indirectly, our af- 
fluent Northwestern Hoosiers 
make their good American 
money of the sweat and grime 
and polluted lungs of the people 
who live in Gary and East 
Chicago and Whiting near the 
shores of the hidden lake); I 
mean, we did not even begin to 
turn the minds of struggling Gary 
and more affluent (struggling 
too) suburbia to the blatant in- 
justice of: 1. unfair tax 
assessment in Gary; (it is well 
documented that neither the 
great giant U.S. Steel nor any 
other industry or large business 
in Gary pay their fair share of 
taxes.) 2. The injustice of more 
affluent suburban neat town 
people not paying taxes for Gary 
Schools, when they make their 
money off of Gary. They are well 
represented in the mills which 
really run Gary. They should be 
taxed for Gary too. 

Representation without 
taxation is robbery. To be con- 
tinued 

John Sheehan 
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Building Continues 
- Despite Flood Warning 


developed for determination of a flood stage to serve 
as a guide for planning in connection with flood plain 
occurred in recent years. 

In general, the flood problems in the Little Calumet 
River Basin arise both from stream overflow and 
from inadequate storm drainage. In order to 
decrease flooding damages caused by inadequate 
storm drainage facilities, a large amount of recon- 

struction and new construction of storm drains would 


~ be necessary along with installation.of sump pumps -. 


tie “ARMS ahhCS” SSR f 
Bo h’ problems, are. furl 


amount of construction in the. flood! plain which , 
decreases the amount of flood plain storage and in: 


creases the amount of hardened surface) (roofs, 
streets, etc.) which increases runoff,.Also channel 
constrictions at bridges, siltation, and growth of 
brush in the channel reduce floodway areas which, in 
turn, increases flood stages. 

The net result is that bank overflow in unprotected 
areas causes greater flood damages, while the areas 
behind existing spoil banks are being subjected to a 
greater hazard due to the increase in fiood stages. 
Continued encroachment in the flood plains can only 
aggravate the situation. 


The greatest flood damages are suffered in areas ot 
residential and industrial development. The increase 
in urban development discussed above has in many 
instances expanded into areas which are subject to 
flooding and, unfortunately, further urban 
development can be expected to continue in the 
vacant area of the flood plain in the next 10-25 years. 

Improper development in this area, could further 
reduce the available temporary storage in the flood 
plain, accelerate the storm runoff, and increase rivér 
Stages during flood periods. 

Great reductions in flood damages could be ob- 


tained by proper flood plain management. Besides 
areas set aside for industry and residential areas, 
good planning also provides for such open land use as 
parking areas, parks, forest preserves, and 
recreational areas. Local officials by proper zoning, 
subdivision regulation, and building codes can 
prevent poor flood plain management. ‘ 
Banking establishments have withheld their lend- 


ing facilities and may be expected to continue to do 
so in the future unless developments within the flood 
plain are properly designated to minimize flood 
losses. 

It is concluded that floods in the Little Calumet 
River Basin causing serious damage have occurred 
in the past and will occur in the future. Considerable 
areas within the flood plains are still undeveloped. 
Continued development in the flood plains without 
regard to proper management will lead to more 
severe flood damage. 
ood ent to that of the estima 
bable flood would result in very great damages, 
endanger health and human life, increased suffering, 


iat he me oe Sra imiaatidten “eivets op 2st ,A flood equivalent to that of the estimated greater 
 complicated--by the probabl 
“depress property values, and loss of earnings and 


business. 


Flood control plans, in themselves, are insufficient 
to solve the flood problem. All techniques of flood 
protection and flood prevention should be adopted in 
an effort to reduce the flood hazard. 

Thus, all interested citizens, government officials 
and other local interests, are encouraged to take 
positive action using the information and guidelines 
made available by the Federal Government to 
establish the means whereby proper flood plain 
management is effected. 


Solutions 
The following statement is taken from the Plan of 
Survey produced by the Army Corps of Engineers. 


Article 12 Paragraph d. reads: ‘Well-being of the 
people.” ‘The well-being of all the people shall be the 
overriding determinant in considering the best use of 
water and related land resources. Hardship and basic 
needs of particular groups within the general public 
shall be of concern but care shall be taken to avoid 
resource use and development for the benefit of a few 
to the disadvantage of many.” 


Aside from the safety standpoints there are other 
reasons why the public should take an active hand in 
speeding up the work of the Little Cal. Outdoor 
recreation is in short supply in this heavily populated 
‘region and the recreational facilities have been 
decreasing as the population increases. The plan to 
build recreational nodes along the river is easily 

acceptable to outdoor buffs. 3 
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; No Fishing Allowed! 
jee By George Sullivan 


With the cold weather safely behind us and the 
prospect of long sunny days ahead I would like to talk 
about some of the pleasures of outdoor life ‘in the 
Calumet Region, Water is usually the center of tun in 
the outdoors and a stranger who merely looked at a 
map of the Calumet Region would assume that we are 
extra lucky to live in an area with so much water. 

Not only do we have Lake Michigan to play around 
in, but we also have several small rivers and streams 
as well as several smaller lakes in the region. Un- 
fortunately, what looks like water on a map is likely 
to look and smell like something else when you get 
closer to it. 

Due to industrial discharge, the Grand Calumet 


River is sometimes thick anough to plow and it’ 


never freezes, even at 0 degrees. The only thing that 
seems to be able to live in this water is mosquitoes. 

The Little Calumet River suffers less from in- 
dustrial wastes but it sometime looks and smells like 
a toilet that someone forgot to flush. The other 
streams do not fare much better and none of them 
look clean enought to swim in. 

Thesmalllakes are rapidly becoming cesspools and 
attempts to stop pollution of them have not been very 
successful. 

Ona recent outing I watched the attempts of some 
of the people of the regio as they tried to amuse 
themselves in our local water playground. Men and 
women sit for hours along the river banks and various 
sandpits trying to catch a fish that may be all of 5 or 6 
inches in length. The water in the stream was so foul 
appearing that parents would not permit their 
children even to wade in it. 

A stranger watching these people would have found 
it hard to believe that they were not more than five 
miles from one of the largest inland lakes in the 
United States. A lake with mile upon mile of sandy 
beaches. A lake teeming with fish of all sizes. A lake 
that is especially famous for its salmon and perch 
fishing. 

These people all had transportation so they could 


“safeguard and the political leaders who are elected to 


have been at the lakeshore as easily as the 
riverbanks. The reason that they were not at the lake 
was simply because fishing from the lake shore is not 
permitted: in the areas where there is good fishing. 

Except for a couple of small beaches suitable only 
for swimming, the entire lake shore is controlled by 
industry and the fishermen of Lake County are denied 
access to the greatest fishing areas in the State of 
Indiana. It is a sad state of affairs for the citizens of 
Lake County and the blame for it could only be 
directed in general terms and would serve nv real 
purpose. : 

The men who first arranged for the lakefront to 
belong to industry are already dead and the 
politicians who played such games with the industrial 
leaders are past history. The present corporation 
presidents are handed a large block of property to 
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serve the public are often not even aware of the 
problems that exist as each one is usually exerting his 
efforts in a limited area. 

The idea of recovering land from an industry that 
has owned it far more than half a century is 
something that just doesn’t occur to them. 

The Save the Dunes Council has proven that 
lakeshore land can be recovered if enough interested 
citizens as willing to take the time and effort to 
contact their elected representatives. 


Just such” a move is now being made by the But- 
fington Pier Community Coalition, and the Calumet 
Action League. If these two organizations can induce 
other people to make their need for a decent fishing 
pier known, it is highly possible that public officials 
who really care about their constituents will take 
affirmative action. 

It is the principle of American democracy that the 
public must speak out on the issue in order that our 
leaders know what it is that we want them to do. Now 
is the time, for if you do not speak, you will not be 
heard and years may pass before anyone else makes 
an attempt to improve the life of the area. 
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The Great Ameri can vote for me, and I’ll get us out of 


TON C Viet Nam. I’ll end unemployment 
CON Game and make the kids cut off their 


The GREAT AMERICAN CON jong hair.” But he would be 
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Letters tothe Editor ~ 


the hollowness in our souls, so we 
run from one product to another. 

The advertisers keep us hoping 
that the next toothpaste or hair 
rinse will deliver what it 
promises, whether that be “‘sex 
appeal” or popularity. The 
consumer becomes trapped by 
this aspect of the CON GAME, 
and is as hooked as any “‘junkie”’ 
or alcoholic. 

A third form of the GREAT 
AMERICAN CON GAME is 
practiced by many committees, 
organizations, and even church- 
es. You will be approached 
with this pitch: ‘‘join our club and 
you'll meet the best people in 
town”. Or you may hear “Join 
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ae church and be'saved, for-we|, We become: true persons when 


have the only true Gospel.” The 
CON GAME trieks us’ into 
thinking that we can find hap- 
piness and fulfillment | by 
belonging to something. 

It is time for us to recognize the 
GREAT AMERICAN CON 
GAME in all its disguises. We 
cannot hide from reality behind a 
$40,000 house or an imposing job 
title any more than we can find 
happiness in owning a car or 
belonging to the country club. We 
will be happy only when we adopt 
a style of life that is honest and 
true to ourselves. We must-accept 
ourselves, both our assets and 
weaknesses, and not deceive 
ourselves 
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Phone: 884-4590 


Gary, Indiana 464097 


we learn to risk and to share 
ourselves ,with.others, We will 
attend school board meetings 
because we are concerned with 
the future of our children’s 
minds, as well as the size of our 
tax bill. 

We will spend much time 
cultivating honest friendships 
and understanding people who 
are different from us. We will 
spend less time in front of the 
television or in other spectator 
roles, We will rediscover the best 
in religion, psychology and 
philosophy, and make them parts 
of a courageous style of living. 

Keith Brenner 


ited Church of Chriet 
United rst Chicago, Ind. 


election in 1969 (see table). 


_ The Dues Protest 


I. W. Abel's victory wie tiohid s ‘Mevona 
has been called.a mec: —. has democracy. This 1s" 
gi! bel w new hire of the intergitfenat’ 

Abel was- tary. r . 
union during the entire period in-which McDonald 
was President, 1952” to 1965. If the McDonald. ad- 


ran for president in 1965, Abel himself shares the 


responsibility for it. It could be asked of Abel what is — 
supposed to have been asked of Khrushchev when he 
denounced the misdeeds of Stalin: Where were you? 


_ Abel’s election was a palace revolution, not a rank 
and file revolt. Himself a co-worker of the man he 
replaced, Abel was backed by District 31 director Joe 
Germano whose heavy-handed administration of the 
USWA in the Calumet area is legendary. Abel's 
election proves only that from time to time one union 
bureaucrat can displace another. In no way is it 
evidence that the rank and file is gaining more 
control over the USWA. 

Earlier in McDonald’s administration there was a 
real rank and file revolt, the Dues Protest Committee 
movement led by Donald Rarick. The DPC contested 
McDonald administration policies at the 1956, 
band and 1960 union conventions. In 1957 Rarick, 

then an obscure grievance committeeman, ran 
against McDonald for or USWA president and received 
36 per cent of the vote and almost as many votes 
as Abel received in winning the last USWA 
The international 
union refused to make public a local by local break- 
down of the McDonald-Rarick election and many 
observers are convinced to this day that Rarick 
_ really won. 

Rarick and the Dues Protest Committee raised all 
‘the issues that had been raised and not resolved 
during the Murray administration: the right to ratify 
contracts, the right to strike at a local level, the right 
to elect staff men, and the right to more control over 
the use of dues. 


In addition to all these specific gripes, many USWA 
_members distrusted McDonald’s y of labor- 
management relations. McDonald’s name for his 

approach was ‘mutual trusteeship.”’ He explained it 
this way in his presidential inighe to the USWA 
convention in 1954: 

“We are engaged in the operation of an economy 


that is based on mutual trusteeship; What does this- 
mean? It means that the days of the Andrew Car- _ 
_ Regies are gone. The corporations y Say ad 


er owned by individuals. ors ll famil 
rae a by hundreds of 


istry. °° “Ohaniaoh oer” ant 
“Ung: Steet had Utebev ten: as‘many stockholdersias 
employees. These stockholders through a voting 
system employ a group of managers.’ The managers 
are simply employees of the corporation. There is 
another group of employees known as the working 
sag “ate rnc these two groups have a mutual 
to operate the steel company, and the 
benign A true for all steel companies.” 
ie In his address to the next convention in 1956, at 
which the dues protest began, McDonald again made 
“mutual trusteeship’’ the keynote of his remarks. 
This time he called it not only “mutual véssapcaiancel 
but “‘people’s capitalism.” 
“We have established what is properly being called 


a people’s capitalism, a people’s capitalism which is 


a far ery from the old reactionary capitalism ... 
“This is the sort of capitalism of which we can be 
. proud, of which we can advance to the world as the 
real way of economic and political life for all 
mankind,” 

This concept of mutual trusteeship or people’s 
capitalism did a profound disservice to the education 
of the USWA membership. It presented a fun- 
damentally misleading picture of the way American 
industry really works. McDonald was saying that 
steel company executives like Fairless are only 
another group of workers, just like steelworkers in 
the mill except that they do a different job. He was 
also saying that steel companies are run by their 
stockholders, who democratically elect executives to 
carry out the stockholders’ wishes, In reality, of 
course, steel company executives do easier work, 
make twenty or thirty times the money, and above all 
have infinitely more power than steelworkers in the 
mills. And these executives choose each other, 
reporting to stockholders once a year to get their 
decisions rubber stamped. McDonald's mutual 

_ trusteeship — people's capitalism idea supported 


~anti-labor and anti-union myths. It encouraged the 


public to think that ‘‘big labor” was as powerful as 
rank and ~ file 


“big industry." 


McDonald “made sure that 


~ steelworkers would understand “mutual trusteeship” 


_ by making a tour of United States Steel mills with the » 


U. S. Steel president, Benjamin Fairless, in 1954. He 
himself says in Union Guy, his autobiography; “We 
~ some early era One was using mar 
ven li in. Sweeney, ° publici 

director, told Me was leaving a stiiees 

among the workers, and he was right. So > made all 
our group excursions after that in a bus.”” sy to 
image how this struck people working in the mills, ° 


" What difference did it make whether they came re 


poieege or by bus when what they were doing was 
again in McDonald’s words) walking ‘“‘leisurely 


. through the plant and office, stopping periodically to 
~ talk with individuals, sometimes at length,’’ and then 
in the evening banqueting with “union and 


management a el This trip, along with his habit | 
ae {i ar 


3 i McDonald 
ministration was as bad as Abei said it eS pc Bae here 


impression » 


Rarick 

Abel 
Narick 
(*Sources: 


404,192 
223,51e 
257,651 
181,122 
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64 per eent 
36 per cent 
59 per cent 
41 per cent 


For the 1957 election, Lloyd Ulman, Ine Government of tne 
1 ui ; for the 1969 election, John Herling, Right To 


Satarics, Terme of Office, me Number of paseae needed for Nomination 


of Internation 


Salaries: 
Pres, Other D 


Period 
1942 
1952 
1965 


$20,000 
40,000 


$12,000 
25,000 
35,000 
42,500 


50,000 
Present 60,000 


(*Sources: 


irec, 
$4, 320 
12,000 
20 , 000 
25,000 


Term Of 
Office 


2 years 15 2 
4 years ho 5 


No, Of Nominations: 


sane 5 plus 1 more for 
each 10,000 members 


same same** 


USWA constitutions for various years. 


**In 1969 the number of lovals needed for nomination to international 


office was 126.) 


1942 
ofits 1952 
1905 


Present 5.00-10.00 


(*Sour ces: 


Seareieticnen (anne 


sergerunie bested es Eas the 
loqeon Sirtt nr 


AG Std 4% 


of spending time socially with prominent people, 
earned McDonald a reputation for ‘‘tuxedo leader- 
ship.” 


‘McDonald claimed that in hobnobbing with com- 
pany executives and movie stars he was not 
weakening the union. At the 1956 convention he in- 
sisted that it was perfectly possible for a union that 
believed in ‘‘mutual trusteeship” to go on strike. But 
history proves McDonald wrong. He was president of 
the USWA from 1952 to 1965. About half way through 
his term of office the USWA called its last national 
strike. This was in 1959. 

From the end of World War II until 1959, the USWA 
struck at the expiration of each contract. A govern- 
ment study published in 1961 (Collective Bargaining 
In The Steel Industry, edited by Professor E. R. 
Livernash of Harvard) summarized these strikes as 
follows: 1946, 26 days; 1949, 45 days; 1952, 59 days; 
1955, 1 day; 1956, 36 days; 1959, 116 days. Thus, 
although the union outlawed and punished 
unauthorized local strikes (wildcats) from the very 
first contract signed between U. S. Steel and the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee in 1937, national 
strikes called by the national union were felt to be 
necessary until 1959. One part of the settlement of the 
1959 strike was the creation of a union-management 
Human Relations Committee. From the union side, 
this committee was staffed by lawyers and research 
experts like Arthur Goldberg. Steelworkers on the 
Wage Policy Committee felt that the Human 
Relations Committee did all the bargaining, and rank 
and file steelworkers felt that they had less control 
than ever over what was in their contracts. 

These developments were still in the future when 
the dues protest erupted in 1956. 

Working through the staff men who also served as 
convention delegates, the McDonald administration 
proposed to the 1956 convention (a) an increase in the 
salary of the USWA president from $40,000 to $50,000, 
and (b) an increase of $2 a month (from $3 to $5) in 
membership dues. McDonald insisted that his salary 
increase had no connection with the proposed dues 
increase, and that he actually didn’t want a salary 
increase. But it was obvious that the international 
union stood behind both steps. More than 300 

“resolutions from local unions supported the dues 
~ inerease, compared to only 25 opposing it, and it must 


» have seemed to McDonald as the convention opened 


that his program would have easy sailing. 

zit didn't. Led by Donald Rarick, then a grievance 
’ eémmitteeman at the U. S. Steel mill in McKeesport, 
“ak ate (Local 2227), Nick Mamula of the Jones 
and Laughlin mill in Aliquippa, Pennsylvania (Local 
1211), and Frank O'Brien from J and L’s mill at 
Hazelton, Pennsylvania (Local 1843), a rank and file 
rebellion broke out on the convention floor. 

Word of a pending dues increase had been passed to 


a meeting of the Wage Policy Committee during the 


— 


20 
ie ee | 


Retuned To Local 
$0.25 
1.50 
2.50 


lus 1/3 amount 2,50 plus 1/3 amount 
ove 5.00 above 5.00 


USWA constitutions for various years.) 


tame te on 


negotiations which preceded the conyention:One of 
‘those who heard the rumor was Michael Zahorsky, 
editor of the union newspaper for Local 1211. At the 
last meeting of the local. before the convention 
Zahorsky asked staff men who were present if the 
rumor was true. When the staff men failed to answer 
his question directly, Zahorsky ran an editorial in the 
Steelworker entitled ‘Dues Increase A Bitter Pill?” 
Zahorsky was fired but not before the newspaper had 
made its way to other locals across the country and 
alerted the rank and file. 

I. W. Abel, then Secretary Treasurer of the in- 
ternational union, spoke for the McDonald ad- 
ministration in support of a dues increase. He was 
immediately challenged. One of the most telling 
comments was that of Delegate Novak from Local 
2227: ‘I rise in opposition to the dues increase. If our 
International Financial Secretary takes such pride in 
the‘ Internation’s financial status, why does he ad- 
vocate a dues increase?”’ Amid a storm of booing and 
calls for a roll call vote McDonald gavelled the dues 
increase through. 

But this was not the end of it. Rarick and other used 
the long train ride home from Los Angeles (site of the 
1956 convention) to good advantage. On October 19, 
1956 the Dues Protest Committee was organized at a 
meeting of some fifty representatives of locals in the 
Pittsburgh-McKeesport area. The Committee's first 
move was to circulate a petition calling for a special 
convention to reconsider the dues increase. The 
petition was widely supported: in Local 1211, 7000 
persons or 60 per cent of the membership signed it. 
However, the USWA constitution required requests 
from one-fourth of the local unions to authorize a 
special convention. Although about 100 locals, in- 
cluding Local 1014 in Gary, submitted petitions the 
number fell far short of the approximately 685 which 
were necessary. The DPC then decided to try the 
electoral route, At that time a candidate for in- 
ternational office required nominations from only 40 
locals. Rarick was endorsed by 91 locals, more than 
twice the required number. The McDonald ad- 
ministration made desperate efforts to head off the 
challenge. According to an authoritative study by 
labor reporter John Herling, on December 31, 1956 
Rarick was offered up to a quarter of a million dollars 
by an emissary of McDonald’s named Armond 
Carlomango if he would withdraw. Rarick refused, In 
the February election the DPC claimed much larger 
votes than the tellers allowed, including a 9000-3000 
margin in Local 1014. Even according to the official 
count Rarick received more than a third of the vote. 

DPC candidates also ran well in the local elections 
of 1958. Mamula was reelected as president of his 
local, and Rarick and O’Brien were elected president 
of theirs. Other large locals which supported the 
movement were Local 1408 which elected Anthony 
Tomko, and the Kaiser Steel local in California, Local 
2689. 
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Rumen Heir Wiglet Sele 
6.95 Reg $15.90 


Come in ena see our 
complete line of wigs, 


981-2340 

Ron & Diane German Prop. 
Hours - 

Won, npt, only ‘Tues. & Sat. 9 to 5 

Wed. Thurs, Fri. 9 to9 


St. Joseph’s Calumet College 
Theatre: “For Richer or For 
Poor”, a musical review. 8:15 
pm. May 25, 26, 27 and 28 . St. 
Joseph's Theatre, East Chicago, 
Music Theatre Inc.; ‘Man of 
LaMancha”, Merrillville High 
School Auditorium, 7:30 PM. May 
26, 27 and 28. Admission $3.00. 


MUSIC 

Calumet Folk Festival: invites 
performers and exhibitors. 
Festival will include outdoor 
performing, Auctions and a 
barbeque. St. Joseph's Calumet 
College, East Chicago. Call now: 
397-9197. Festival dates: June 16, 
17 and 18. 


FILMS 
Comedy Film Capers: sponsored 
by Gary Public Library Teen 
Council. Multi-Purpose Room, 
Kennedy Library, Gary. 2 pm, 
May 27. 


3859 Broadwey / 


ce A 


DP Buy, Sell and Trade 


The House of Coins 


HOURS: 12-6 MON. tTHaguan FRI. 
19-4 SATURDAY 


#208 Broadway 
Glen Park 


Phone 
981-2400 


Monthly Coin Show 
Jul, 2 


May 7 hug. 6 


Jun, 4 


+REE ADMiSSION 
MIM 


ist Northwest Indiana Film 
Festival: will accept films from 
filmmakers residing or attending 
school in Northwest Indiana. The 
Festival is open to all ages from 
elementary school ages to adults. 
Includes all types of 8mm, 16mm 
and videotape. Deadline for entry 
is June 24. Judging of films will 
be June 30. Public showing of 
films will be July 1. For more 
information call: Robert 
Beluschak, 886-2484, Gary Public 
Library. 


RECREATiUN 
Racing: Watch Or ride for $2.00 
admission. K&R Raceway, | mile 
Wang 1/ 4 mile N of US6 and Ind. 
149, Valparaiso. Scrambles, May 


28. 

Bike Rides: beginning from 
Homestead Plaza, Highland. 10 
a.m. May 28. For information: 


844-6917 
Preschoolers Art: Art classes for 


Round The Region 


By Michele Labek 


3 to 5 year olds. Hammond, 
YWCA, 10 am. to 11 am. Through 
June 3. Call: 931-2922. 
Arts and Crafts for Children: for 
kindergarten through 6th grade. 
Gary YMCA, 225 W Sth Ave. 9am 
to noon. Saturdays. 


RALLY AND MEETINGS 

Memorial Day- 

Peace Rally: Harrison Park, 
Hammond. 1 pm. Guest Speaker, 
Harold Gibbons, International 
Teamsters Union, Vice-Pres, who 
has just returned from Hanoi 
with other labor leaders. May 29. 
(Monday). 

I.U. Women’s Caucas: Meets 
every Thursday, 1.U. Northwest 
Rm, GM 11, Gary, 8:00 pm. Open 
to public. 


EXHIBITS 
First Annual Craft and Design 
Exhibit: Wed. 3-5 pm. Sat. & Sun. 
1-5 pm. Gary Artists League, 400 


S. Lake St., Gary. Through May 
31. (Closed May 27 and 28) 

162 Area Artist Exhibit: spon- 
sored by Chesterton Senior 
Women’s Club. Fri. 7-9 pm. Sat. 
and Sun. noon to 9 pm. Gilbert 
Fallyer Gallery. 119 S. 4th 
Chesterton. 

Curious Closet: Features ‘‘one - 
man’’ shows. Mrs. Melvin 
Hansen, a potter - May 28, Ed 
Peda, woodwork and carving - 
June 11. Curious Closet, 117 W. 
4ist Ave., Gary. 


SERVICES 
Alcoholism Clinie: 111 Sibley, 
Hammond. 9:30 to 11:30 am. 
Call: 931-1111. 

Hammond Hot Line: Volunteer 
listening and counseling. Daily 6 
pm to midnight. Call: 937-0450, 
Gary Rap Line: Volunteer 
listening and counseling. Sun. 
through Thurs. 6 pm to midnight. 
Fri. and Sat. 6 pm to 2 am, Call. 


(INTWS PLANT WE HAVEN'T HAD 


_ 


at 


ONE WAY COMPANIES WILL BE RAISING PROFITS WIT 


TO LAY OFF A WORKER IN YEARS! 


= tl 


e . ; 
HOUT RAISING PRICES. 


USWA cont. from page 5 


The scene was set for a showdown at the 1958 
convention. Professor Lyod Ulman in his study of 
USWA government describes what happened: 

“McDonald opened the proceedings with an appeal 
to the delegates to ‘rip this cancer out of our bowels.’ 
The motion to adopt the officers’ report was the 
signal for a succession of speeches praising Mc- 
Donald and condemning the Dues Protestors, as a 
fulsome resolution of confidence in the president. At 
this time a well-organized mock funeral of the DPC 
took place on the convention floor. The prevailing 
mood was revealed after a delegate from Mamula’s 
local, who had renounced his earlier adherence to the 
rebel cause, pleaded for a reconciliation: ‘Let’s be 
human about these things.’ He was met with the 
reply, ‘We suffered a year from these dues protestors 
and now they want appeasement. Oh, no! ... These 
guys started out and let’s clean them up. It is about 
time.’ ” 

Cleaning up took the form of a suspension of the 
rules and an attempt to expel the DPC leaders on the 
charge of dual unionism. Evidently in the USWA it is 
dual unionism to form an organized opposition to the 
incumbent administration. Taking note of the sub- 
stantial sympathy for the DPC on the convention 
floor, however, the international finally settled for a 
resolution calling on the locals to initiate “prompt 
and vigorous action to eliminate from our ranks those 
guilty.” 

The next year, 1959, the longest strike in USWA 
history (of which more in our next installment) 
turned the attention of the membership to an external 
enemy. By the 1960 convention the DPC was dying. In 
1961 Rarick failed to receive the necessary 40 
nominations to run again against McDonald. 

What did the Dues Protest accomplish? It put the 
case for union democracy in passionate and 
traditional American language. In 1960 Rarick 
published a leaflet entitled “Democracy For Our 
Union” which said in part: 

“The McDonald administration seems determined 
to protect their entrenched status at the expense of 
democracy in the USW. 

“They have stated that the opposition divides the 
union and makes it weak in face of the. concerted 
attacks of the employers. We reject this approach 
completely. Democracy, the right of opposition, and 
free elections do not make us weak — it makes us 
strong. The combination of democracy in the 
organization and unity in action is a fundamental 
trade union principle.” ; 

In this leaflet Rarick also called for a civil service 
and a bona fide staff union for staff members, and a 


See rent lived badbddaneds bits 


grassroots program for social legislation. ‘‘The 
housing, health needs and even the issue of peace or 
war can hinge on the type of job unions do in 
mobilizing and educating their members on these 
issues,"’ Rarick wrote in 1960. 

Reacting to the DPC, the 1962 convention 
drastically increased the number of nominations 
required to run for local and international union of- 
fice. Rarick was on his feet again to protest: “If we 
are going to run a democratic organization, 
everybody in the United Steelworkers who is a 
member in good standing should have the right to run 
for office.” He lost. The old requirement of 5 
nominations for district director and 40 for in- 
ternational officer went down the drain. Today 126 
nominations are required to run for international 
office. This helps to explain why an Abel rather than a 
Rarick finally beat McDonald. 

Why did steelworkers elect I. W. Abel over David J. 
McDonald? (In District 31, the vote was: Abel 35,246, 
MeDonald 29,830). 

Abel made a lot of promises. His basic campaign 
leaflet appealed to the union members who had 
supported the Dues Protest Committee and the Ad 
Hoc Committee of Concerned Steelworkers. The 
leaflet stated: “The Abel-Burke-Molony Team stands 
for Rank-and-File control over basic union policy!” It 
also said: “The Abel-Burke-Molony Team stands for 
giving the Local Unions a greater voice in policy- 
making and bargaining!’’ And it asserted: ‘The 
Abel-Burke-Molony Team stands for full opportunity 
for settlement of local issues — NOW! — not after the 
settlement of economic issues.”’ 

Abel's campaign literature also criticized Mc- 
Donald’s philosophy of “mutual trusteeship.”’ Mc- 
Donald's tour of American steel mills with Benjamin 
Fairless was termed “tuxedo leadership” by the Abel 
camp. Abel promised to “return the Human 
Relations Committee to its proper function, fact- 
finding.’ He and his slate declared: 

“The Abel-Burke-Molony Team stands for ‘Union 
trusteeship’ — not, ‘Mutual trusteeship’! The Union 
can’t serve two masters — the companies can well 
take care of theniselves — the Union’s leadership 
must look after the interests of the membership!” 

Not every one believed these promises. Many 
steelworkers in District 31 voted for McDonald 
because they distrusted a so-called reform candidate 
who was backed by District 31 director Joe Germano 
Despite the widespread resentment of McDonald, 
Abel won a very narrow victory. 

Our next installment will examine what Abel did as 
president. 


wr 
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Best Work Yet on Bob Dylan 


Bob Dylan: An ‘Intimate Biography’” ai ‘Mpa 
by Anthony Scaduto @ by voy Tage sah 
Grosset & Dunlap, 274 pp. i oS ead 


“Don’t interpret me!,’,.Dylan once “snapped toa 


writer. “My songs don’t have any meaning, they’ re 


_ just words.”’ 


* But he has been. interpreted and acclaimed as a 
teacher, revolutionary, firebrand, messiah, mystic, 
prophet. 

And it all weighed heavily on him. To be famous 
was one thing; to have entered the minds and souls of 
so many was something else again. He had only 
wanted to be another Elvis Presley, not Jesus Christ.’ 
(p. 226) 

Christ figures aside, Anthony Scaduto's. study of 
Bob Dylan is a fast-moving success story that traces 
Dylan’s high school dream of being “bigger than 
Presley” to his manic, near-tragic rise to elder 
statesman of the youth movement. 

It was a role Dylan unwittingly cultivated, and 
through the sheer power and genius of his writing, 
could not escape. His responsibilities as such ex- 
tended beyond out-running mobs of screaming fans. 
Indeed, it weighed heavily upon him, 

Scaduto, a former New York Post reporter, drew a 
great deal from interviews with Dylan’s friends and 
intimates — an interesting crowd in their own right. 
(Dylan consented sto an interview after reading 
Scaduto's first draft — “some of it is pretty straight 


‘some Of it is very straight, some of it is exactly the 
way it: “happened” — which proved extremely help- 
ful.) 

Had this detailed a book been written about Elvis 
Presley, it might have been hard to get through. 

One big question: Is Dylan a cultural hero or an 
opportunist? Someone with as much talent and 
magnetism probably could not help but be a lot of 
each. Friends who in one breath said he'd used them, 
could in the next breath speak fondly of the 
association. 


Folksinger Phil Ochs told Scaduto: “From the 
moment I met him I thought he was great, a genius. 
Every succeeding album up to “Highway 61”, I had 
an increasing lot of secret fear: ‘Oh, my God, what 
can he do next?’ And then I put on ‘Highway 61” and 
I laughed and’said it’s so ridiculous it just can’t be 


that good. How can a human mind do this?’” “"~ 

Several months after this realization, in. 1965, after 
he had critized a Dylan song, Dylan ordered Ochs, out 
of the car on their way to a Greenwich Village night 
spot. They have spoken once since. 

Dylan had unceremoniously dumped Joan Baez-in 
late 1965 after their tour of England. She had been 
very helpful early in his career, bringing him on 
stage unscheduled during a number of her concerts. 


Near the end of a 20-page interview with Baez, 
Scaduto asked, ‘‘were you able to separate loving his 
music from loving the man?” 

Baez: “Oh, I don’t know, that’s.a hard question to 
answer. I mean, how could you imagine Bobby not 
ever-having written that stuff? He wouldn't be Bobby 
if he didn’t write that, and if he weren’t a genius I . 

It was everything, you know,” 

Baez is said to have inspired a couple of Dylan’s 
more bitter-sweet songs. 

But they are not all bad dreams. The book is full of 
good stories, prophecies and theories. One from 
Dylan to a reporter asking about his long hair: 
“Look, man, if it don’t grow on the outside, it grows 
on the inside. Mine’s on the outside, so I got a clear 
head.” 


Bob Dylan is a ‘definitive’ work and should dilute 
the work of “‘Dylanologist” A. J. Weberman, another 
in the long line of critics, reporters, hangers-on and 
fans who treat Dylan like a statue. 

Scaduto has done an honest job of reporting. He 
doesn't handle Dylan or his music like a laboratory 
frog. His interpretations of Dylan’s lyrics are not 
pretentious and mainly concern Dylan’s later work as 
an example of personal development. 

The biography is structured along developmental 
lines. Scaduto highlights those points where Dylan, 
for whatever reasons (there are many opinions), 
abandoned the ‘‘old anthems’ and moved on. 

Not surprisingly, there was always someone, who 
claimed his words signaled where a lot of people 
should be looking. 

Through it all rings one simple truth: during the 
1960's, no one could turn a phrase better than Bob 
Dylan. IP 


New Summer Schedule 


A completely new summer 
schedule will be in effect at In- 
diana University Northwest this 
year. 

Due to the revised academic 
calendar adopted by Indiana 
University last fall, spring 
semester classes at IUN will end 
May 10 — almost a month earlier 
than in the past. 

One result of this change is 
that, for the first time in its 
history, the Northwest campus 
will offer two summer sessions, 
The first session will begin May 
16 and end June 22. The second 
will start June 27 and end August 
18, Fall semester classes will 
start August 28. 

Registration for the first 
session will be one day only — 


631 West Ridge Rood 
Phone: 684-0376 


GOR « BROADWAY 
ISTORY RUFFS ace 
History Today : American history: 


Civil WarTimes: Mankind f My 


May 15. Second session 
registration will be held June 23 
and June 26. Regular registration 
for the fall semester will be one 
day only — August 24. Again, for 
the first time in its history, 
however, IUN is instituting a pre- 
registration system for fall 
semester classes. Pre- 
registration will run almost the 
entire month of July — from July 
3-28. 

While the first summer session 
is only six weeks in length, 
students enrolled in that session 
will be able to earn as many 
credit hours as those enrolled in 
the 8-week second session. This is 
made possible by having most 
classes during the first session 
meet four days a week. In such 


for I.U. Announced 


cases, each class meeting is one 
hour and 50 minutes long. 

During the second session, 
most class meetings will be two 
and one-half hours long. Most 
classes, however, will meet only 
two days a week. 

The two sessions will also make 
it possible for a student to 
complete a full semester’s work 
during the summer, if he chooses. 

There will be a wide assort- 
ment of courses in both sessions, 
but more courses will be offered 
in the second session than in the 
first. This is particularly true of 
division of education courses to 
accommodate elementary and 
secondary teachers who will find 
the second session more con- 
venient than the first. 


AndOn The Home Front... 
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by Judie Stimson 
SHOPPING 

DO'S AND DONT’S 
If you are a typical concerned 
homemaker wondering what you 
can do about controlling 
pollution, preserving wildlife, 
and creating an ecologically 
sound ‘earth, here is a list of 
harmful products and some 
better choices which you can buy. 


Remember, women spend 


some seventy percent of the 
money in our country — YOU are 
a powerful consumer influence. 
Help exert this power for a better 
earth. 
DO BUY: 

1. white paper products 
(plates, napkins, tissue, etc.) 

2. low phosphate detergents 

3. returnable deposit bottles 

4. milk in glass gallons 


Pyrethrum, sdcthind ade 

6. larger quantities (this saves 
excess packaging) 

7. these cleaning aids: Arm & 
Hammer Sal Soda, Downy, 
Fleecy, Dutch Bleach, Lestoil, 
Pinesol, Whistle 


8. permanent products such as 
cloth napkins, diapers, dishes, 
glasses, ete. 

DON'T BUY: 

1. colored paper products (the 
dye kills fish, etc.) 

2. high phosphate detergents 

3. throw away bottles or cans 
(unless you will recycle) 

4. products packaged twice 
(such as toothpaste in a tube and 
a carton) 

5. pesticides containing: DDT, 
Dieldrin, Lindane, Chlorodane, 
Endrin, Aldrin, 8HD, Q45 4-D, 
Taxophene, Lead, Mercury, 
Arsenic 

6. plastic garbage bags, paper 
lunch bags, etc. (re-use grocery 
bags instead) 

7. these cleaning aids: Amway 
Water Softner, Calgon, Snowy 
Bleach, Spic and Span 

8. any paper product when a 
permanent one can be used in- 
stead \ 

Letters written by consumers 
are another way to -make 
manufacturers aware of your 
interest and/or dissatisfaction. 
Addresses are on the labels or 
packages. 
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GET MORE FOR 
“YOUR FEDERAL 
‘FOOD STAMPS 
AT 


| TITTLES 


e BLADE CUT CHUCK 


ROAST 


ONE LOW PRICE 


© TENDER CHUCK 


STEAK 


QUANTITY 
RIGHTS 
RESERVED 


LEAN GROUND 


CHUCK 


e ROUND BONE POT 4 


ROAST 


“ROUND 
STEAK 

* RIB STEAKS 

* SEMI-BONELESS 


*RUMP ROAST 


¢ SIRLOIN STEAK 
¢ CLUB STEAKS 


® BONELESS SIRLOIN 


TIP ROAST | 


PRICES EFFECTIVE NOW 
THRU SATURDAY, JUNE 3 


-FRITO LAY 
POTATO CHIPS 


S | KING 
S SIZE 
K WITH THIS COUPON 


LIMIT 1 TO A FAMILY 
EXPIRES SAT., JUNE 3, 1972 


 wITTLE ret 
GT 


WITH THIS COUPON 
LIMIT 1 TOA FAMILY 
EXPIRES SAT., JUNE 3, 1972 


TITTLE COUPON 


S SRM 
SS) 

S 

= 

= 


Ky 


oc 


COUPON DAYS 
=| NORTHERN BATHROOM 10 [57° Z 


f 
= : 


‘WITH THIS COUPON 
UMIT 1 TO A FAMILY 
EXPIRES SAT., JUNE 3, 1972 


TITTLE COUPON 


HILLS BROS E ¥ 
COFFEE §- 
3 LB. CAN | aRiNDS 


MILLER VILLAGE vALPO itr re 


_. $100 US, 20 


ALL 


STORES 


